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THE KEY TO THE WARREN 

report 

Seen in its proper historical context, the 
investigation into Kennedy’s assassination 
looks much more impressive and its 
shortcomings much more understandable. 
by Max Holland 
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the SAN PATRICIOS 

Most of them were American soldiers 
who fought with skill, discipline, 
and high courage against a U.S. Army 
that numbered Ulysses Grant in its 
ranks. The year was 1847. 
by James Callaghan 





THE FEDERAL DEBT 

It began with the Republic, ^ 
through a lost Elysium when 
worried about the threat pos 
surplus, and then it grew . . . 
and grew. . . 

by John Steele Gordon 




CUBA LBBRE 

Sexy and melancholy, the island has always 
heated the Yankee imagination. 
by Richard Reinhardt 
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Ski:n i\ n:s r]U)i>KR i hstorica!, (.:onti-;xt— amid the 
licight oi the Cold War — the investigation into 

s assassination looks much more impressive 
and'its shortcomings much more understandable 



lx Si I’lr.Mi'.i K 1994, ,\i II K i)(K,(,i:niv ri;i'| wiixc, ,\ 
wliite lie for forty-seven years, rile Aii- I'orce finall\- 
admitted the mirh ahoiit a mysterious 1947 crash 
in the New Mexico desert. ! he debris was not a 
weather balloon after all but wrecl<ae,e from Proj- 
ect Moi;ul, a top-secret hitth-alrirude balloon sys- 
tem lor detecrint; the first Soyiet nuclear blasts 
halfway across the s^lobe. 

Durin” the half-century interim, flyine,-saucer 
buffs and conspiracy theorists had adorned the 
incident u irh mythic siitniHcance, weax iiyu wisps 
of eyidence and contradictions in the Air borce's 
account into fantastic theories: Bodies of extra- 



ation. H. 1.. .Mencken noted the “virulence of the 
national appetite for bottiis I'etelation’' in 1917, 
and more than a century after the Lincoln assas- 
sination skeptics were still seekiii” to exhume 
John Wilkes Ifooth’s remains. The C.'olumbia Uni- 
\eisit\ historian Ibichard Llofstadtei" defiiiiti\ely 
de.scribed this s\ ndrome in his classic 1963 lecture 
“The Paranoid Style in American Politics,” later 
published as an essa\'. “] leated exai;geration, sus- 
piciousness, and conspiratorial fanras\ ” are almost 
as old as the Republic, 1 lofstadter obser\ed, as 
e\inced b\ the anti-.Masonic movement of the 
IS20s, the anti-Catholicism of the IS.sOs, claims 
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terrestrial beiiit;s had been recoiered b\' the Ai 
lorce; the .4oyernmenr was hidiii” li\e aliens 
death threats had been issued to keep knowl 
ed^ueable people from taikiii”. Such fictions hae 
provided strist for scores of books, articles, aiu 
tele\'ision shows. 

In retrospect the Air Lorce had obviousb 
rhought the Cold War preiented it from reteal- 
uig a project that I'emained sensitiie loii” after 
the SoMci Tiiion explodetl its first atomic bomb. 
And such surreptitiousness was certainly nor iso- 
lated. .Miuhi It provide a model even for under- 
standing ih.at greatest .illeged gm ernnient co\'er- 
itp, the assassination of President John L. Kennedy.- 
Indeed our understanding of the assassination 
and its aftermath mav. like so much else, have 
been clouded by (.old Wai' exigencies. It nia\- be 
tb.u the suppression of a few embarrassing but not 
centra! truths encouraged the spread of im riad 
farfetched theories. 

Admittedly there are Americans who pi'efer to 
believe in conspiracies and cover-ups in any situ- 



about an international banking cartel in tbe earl\ 

I A)()s, and Sen. joe McC.aitln s "immense con- 
spiiac} of the 1950s. But a recurring ss iidrome is 
nor to be confused with a constant one, I !of- 
stadtei aigued. Pai'anoia fluctuates according to 
the rate of change sweeping through society, and 
\aiies with affluence and education. 

In the case of the kenned)' assassination, un- 
piecedented belief in all kinds of nonsense, cou- 
pled with extraordinar)' disrespect for the W'arren 
C.ommission, has waxed in good times and bad 
and flourishes among remarkable numbers of 
otherwise sober-minded people. Loen the high- 
est level of education is nor a barriei; to judge 
from the disregard for the Warren Report that ex- 
ists in the upper reaches of the acadeni). In April 
1992 the professional historians' most prestigious 
publication, the Aiuericdii llislnricdl Rcnrif, 
pubbsheti two articles (out of three) in praise of 
(finer Stone's mo^■ie JI K. The lead piece actu- 
ally asserted that “on the complex question of 
the Kenned)' assassination itself, the Him holds 
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Wliat Oswald 
saw through the 
telescope of his 
rifle, as re-created 
by investigators 
two weeks after 
the assassination. 



Its own against the Warren Rennrt- « t 
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L ong BboRE the report came out, of course 

n^rly everyone had his or her own’^SaS 

Lv^ £T“ “ »y°” 

Md spat on by r ght-wing demonstrators^MLpsfo^ 

™. repujauon as dre "Southwest hate «pM rfoS 
nap- 1 °^ officials whose instincts were honed bv 

=s:T= 3 =t“S“ 
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Wen Ma,. Gen. Chester Clifton. JFK's military aide. 
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arrived at Parkland Hospital, he immediately called the 
National Military Command Center and then switched 
to the ^5(^hite House Situation Room to find out if there was 
any intelligence about a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The Defense Department subsequently issued a flash 
warning to every U.S. miUtary base in the world and ordered 
additional strategic bombers into the air Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor issued a special alert to all troops in the Washington 
area, while John McCone, director of Central Intelligence, 
asked the Watch Committee to convene immediately at 
the Pentagon. The committee, an interdepartmental group 
organized to prevent future Pearl Harbors, consisted of 
the government’s best experts on surprise military attacks. 

N ~H ack in Dallas, Rufus Youngblood, head of 
Johnson’s Secret Service detail, told the President- 

I ^ to-be, “We don’t know what type of conspiracy 

* this is, or who else is marked. The only place 
we can be sure you are safe is Washington.” A compliant 
LBJ slouched below the windows in an unmarked car on 
the way to Love Field, where Air Force One was waiting. 
Despite special security precautions, it seemed possible to 
those on the tarmac that the presidential jet could be raked 
by machine-gun fire at any moment. When the plane was 
finally airborne, it flew unusually high on a zigzag course 
back to Washington, with fighter pilots poised to inter- 
cept hostile aircraft. During the flight, Johnson kept in 
touch with the Situation Room, manned by the national 
security adviser^ McGeorge Bundy, for any sign that the 
Communist bloc might be exploiting the situation. Waiting 
for Johnson at Andrews Air Force Base was JPTC’s national 
security team or as much of it as could be assembled. 

As minutes and then hours passed uneventfully and over- 
burdened telephone exchanges began working again, fears 
about a surprise attack receded. Conspiracies like the one 
being imagined rely on surprise and speed for success, and 
nothing suspicious had occurred after the assassination. 
Very soon the thought of a master plot seemed irrational, 
as William Manchester records in The Death of a President: 
“Hindsight began early. Within the next three hoturs most 
of those who had considered the possibility began try- 
ing to forget it. They felt that they had been absurd.” Still, 
for hours the U.S. military stood poised to deliver an over- 
whelming counterstrike. 

Within hours the Dallas police arrested a twenty-four- 
year-old Communist sympathizer named Lee Oswald, a 
bundle of possibilities and seeming contradictions. Now 
many liberals showed a reluctance to shift the blame from 
right-wingers to a self-styled Marxist; a liberal President 
being assassinated by a Marxist seemed to make no sense. 
Jacqueline Kennedy’s reaction upon being told of Oswald’s 
background was to feel sickened because she immediately 
sensed it robbed JFK’s death of a greater meaning. “He 
didn t even have the satisfaction of being killed for civil 
rights, she said, according to Manchester. “It’s — ^it had to 
be some silly little communist.” 



For security-conscious officials, howevei; Oswald’s arrest 
meant replacing one Cold War scenario with anothei; and 
the second scnpt filled them with no less dread than the first. 
Undersecretary of State George Ball ordered a search of fed- 
eral files as soon as the networks broadcast Oswald’s cap- 
ture. Dallas aufhorities found pro-Soviet and pro-Castro 
hterature in Oswald’s boardinghouse room, and frantic 
searches of FBI, CIA, and State Department records re- 
vealed Oswald’s defection to the Soviet Union, his recent 
contacts with the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City, and his 
one-man Fair Play for Cuba committee in New Orleans. Top 
officials working through the night to assemble all the 
pieces had to wonder if the KGB had transformed a onetime 
defector into an assassin or if Castro had used an overt sym- 
pathizer to retaliate against an administration plotting his 
downfall. As B^ll told the Washington Post in 1993, “we 
were just scarec to death that this was something bigger 
than just the act of a madman.” 

The government’s leading experts on the Soviet Union 
doubted it. Llev^ellyn Thompson, a well-regarded former 
ambassador to Moscow, argued that the assassination 
lacked the earmarks of a Soviet plot. Moscow might kill 
defectors but not heads of state, he msisted, and would nev- 
er set such a precedent. Averbll Hafriman, another experi- 
enced Soviet hand, agreed that Oswald was not a likely in- 
strument of the F.GB and questioned his professed Marx^m. 
The assassination, utterly inconsistent with recent Soviet be- 
havior; just made no sense. What could the Soviets possibly 
hope to achieve ^ough such a rash act in a nuclear-tipped 
world? Nor was there evidence of any effort to advance So- 
viet interests in the wake of the assassination. As for Cuba, 
even the mercurial Castro was unlikely to engage in such 
madness. He had to know that it would put the existence of 
his regime, if not his revolution, in extreme dangen But past 
history and common sense were not sufficient to banish all 
thoughts of Commumst complicity. More hard evidence was 
desperately needpd to rule it out. 

O VER THE NEXT TWO DAYS, WHILE A NATION 
mourned, the entire intelligence co mmuni ty 
worked to learn every thing it could about 
Oswald and his murl^y^'^perfieially-conttadicp 
tory activities, ^^ intelligence reports from Mexico City 
suggested a link Between Oswald and the Cuban govern- 
ment. The supersecret National Security Agency and allied 
eavesdropping agencies went into overdrive to decipher 
intercepted con^rsations, cable traffic, radio, and tele- 
phone communiaitions at the highest levels of the Soviet and 
Cuban governments, looking especially for unusual messages 
between Moscov^ and the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
and between Mo scow and Havana. 

In about forty-eight hours the intercepts showed beyond 
a reasonable doubt that both the Soviet and Cuban gov- 
ernments had been as shocked as anyone by the news from 
Dallas. “They were frightened,” says one knowledgeable 
source, “and we knew that.” Indeed, Moscow was so un- 
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easy over its remote link to Oswald that the Foreign Min- 
istry voluntarily gave the State Department a KGB account 
of his every movement inside Russia. Not only was Castro’s 
surprise genuine (he was being interviewed by a French 
^^gurnalist when the news came), he was pamc-strickSn. 
"He believed that President Johnson would send in the 
Marines if LBJ decided the Cuban government was con- 
nected to the assassination. 

That Oswald was not the instrument of a foreign power 
was an intelligence coup of the first order and of incal- 
culable interest to an unsettled public. Late on Saturday, 
November 23, the State Department issued a public state- 
ment declaring that there was no evidence of a conspiracy 
involving a foreign country. Yet revealing the intelligence 
sources and methods that had helped form this determina- 
tion was out of the question. Cold War— era communications 




intercepts were as prized as World ^Var II feats of decryp- 
tion, and the NSAs capabilities were — and are — the most 
highly guarded of secrets. And because content reveals 
methodology, certain specifics of what had been learned 
were equally protected. The American public was told the 
truth but not the whole truth. It would not be the last time. 

With fears of foreign involvement ebbing, a third Cold 
War worry began to dominate thinking among high offi- 
cials that given Oswald’s extreme views, the assassination 
might stir dangerous anti-Communist emotions within the 
body politic. Anyone who had lived through the McCarthy 
era knew of the domestic dangers of untrammeled anti- 
Communism. It could threaten the mild detente achieved 
since the Cuban missile crisis; indeed, the public might 
even demand that President Johnson retaliate with a show 
of force. Already an LBJ aide had squelched language in the 
original indictment charging Oswald with killing the Pres- 



ident “in furtherance of a communist conspiracy.” And 
the U.S. ambassador to Moscow, Foy Kohler, had cabled 
Washington on Saturday expressing his own concern over 
the “political repercussions which may develop if undue em- 
phasis is placed on the alleged ‘Marxism’ of Oswald ... I 
would hope, if facts permit, we could deal with the assassin 
as ‘madman’ . . . rather than dwell on his professed politi- 
cal convictions.” 

T his mostly domestic problem appeared man- 
ageable, But then Jack Ruby, prey to rash im- 
pulses and a murderous temper, decided to exact 
proper levenge. Oswald’s death abruptly renewed 
the note of mystery and suspicion: Flad he been killed to 
suppress something? Top officials considered, but eventual- 
ly discarded, the notion of an elaborate conspiracy involv- 
ing Ruby; if there had been one, why was 
C'swald allowed to live for forty-eight 
hours, let alone be captured? Meanwhile 
the need to assuage public anxiety only 
ir tensified. Johnson considered releasing 
detailed results from the FBI investigation 
ordered the night of November 22, but 
then dismissed the idea as insufficient. The 
FBI investigatidh itself had to be validat- 
ed, though J. Edgar Hoover fumed at the 
sr ggestion. Instead an idea advocated by 
Nicholas Katzenbach, the deputy Attor- 
ney General, gathered support within and 
without the administration. 

Katzenbach, deeply concerned over the 
appearance of a relationship between the 
Soviets and Oswald, wanted LBJ to im- 
pj.nel a group of prestigious citizens to in- 
vestigate the assassination, to develop and 
control information with possible inter- 
national repercussions, and ultimately to 
choke off all talk about a Communist 
conspiracy. Johnson, keenly aware of the 
South’s sensitivity over states’ rights, at first wanted an 
all-Texas investigati on. But long-time Washington hands and 
friends, including the columnist Joseph Alsop, persuaded 
him that a state inc|uiry would be considered tantamount to 
a whitewash. This argument struck a chord in Johnson; 
Texas was his home state, and the Soviet-bloc press was 
charging that a leftist was being made a scapegoat for 
what was actually a right-wing Texas conspiracy in a deca- 
dent, violent country. 

The motivation for the formation of the Warren Com- 
mission, on November 29, is made clear in transcripts of 
275 recently declassified presidential telephone conversations 
from late 1963. They show that Johnson recruited the 
members of the panel by repeatedly invoking the need to cut 
off “explosive” anc “dangerous” speculation about a Com- 
munist plot. Preventing World War III might have been 
typical Johnson hyperbole, but the concern was real, and 
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there were still contradictory allegations that needed to be 
checked out, especially Oswald’s mysterious September 
trip to Mexico City, where he had met a KGB agent dou- 
bling as a Soviet consular officer. As Johnson told Chief 
Justice Warren and Senator Russell— both were reluctant 
to serve— “This is a question that has a good many more 
ramihcations than on the surface, and we’ve got to take this 
out of the arena where they’re testifying that Khrushchev 
and Castro did this and did that and check us into a war 
that can kill 40 million Americans in an hour.” 









^ VEN THE COMMISSION’S ENLISTMENT OF SUCH 

respected anti-Communists as Russell and Rep. 
■ Gerald Ford did not immediately stanch the mis- 
■*“ ^ chief and pressure Johnson feared from the right. 
On December 6 the House Republican Policy Committee 
issued a statement decrying liberals’ claims that “hate was 
the assassin that struck down the President,” saying the true 
criminal was the “ teachings of communism.” Republican 
senator Milward Simpson of Wyoming took the floor that 
same day to attack those who were seeking “political advan- 
tage from warping the uncontestable truth.” The senator add- 
ed that the murderer “was a single kill-crazy communist.” 
men Earl Warren welcomed the assembled commission 
staff on January 20, he admonished them, “Truth is our only 
^ phrase became the commission’s un- 

official motto. Ultimately, the group’s massive undertaking 
yielded two essential conclusions: that Oswald fired all 
the shots that killed JFK and wounded John Connally and 
"Igl ^cre was no evidence o f a conspirac y. Reaching these 
simple findings required a prodigious effort by many dedi- 
cated people, and it is no small accomplishment that after 
more than thirty years the first conclusion remains proven 
. beyond a reasonable doubt and the second has never been 
/ challenged by any hard, credible evidence. 

The only other politically sensitive question facing the 
commission was that of Oswald’s motive and how it might 
be connected to his Communist beliefs and activities. Ifeyv 
did the commission treat Oswald’s politics? It’s hard to 
re-create an earlier time and problem, but it is extraordi- 
narily revealing to do so. 

j The main difficulty in divining Oswald’s motive was of 

course the fact that Jack Ruby had murdered him before he 
could confess and explain. During twelve hours of ques- 
J/\ tioning Oswald had fallen silent or lied, with that arrogance 
of fantasy peculiar to sociopaths, whenever con- 
fronted with hard evidence tying him to the assassination. 
No, he wasn’t the man holding a Maimlicher-Carcano rifle 
in that picture; someone had altered the photograph to 
I superimpose his face on another body. No, he had never 

j been in Mexico City. No, he was in the lunchroom when 

I Kennedy was shot. Often Oswald appeared to be baiting 

his interrogators and “was so smug in the way he dealt with 
the questions,” the Dallas assistant district attorney later re- 
' ^lled, that “at times I had to walk out of the room, because 

j in another few minutes I was going to beat the shit out of 



him myself. One of Oswald’s few requests was that he be 
represented by John J. Abt, a New York lawyer known for 
his defense of leading Communist-party figures since 1949. 

Lacking a confession or hard evidence like a note, the 
commission ultimately decided not to ascribe to Oswald 
any one motiye or group of motives.” This nonconclusion 
1 sensible for several reasons. First, the com- 
1 itself as akin to a judge at a criminal trial, 
with the job simply of determining Oswald’s culpability and 
the conspiracy issue; motive was less important. Second, the 
issue seemed a bottomless pit. In a moment of dark humor 
one staff memtei; Norman Redlich, wrote a spoof tided the 
“Washing Machine Theory of the Assassination,” describ- 
ing how Marina Oswald’s rejection of her husband’s offer 
to buy her a washing machine had triggered Oswald’s 
sense of failure and his need to prove his metde by assassi- 
nating a President. There was a serious purpose in Redlich’s 
spoof: He wanted to show that there was simply no way to 
pick one motive from aU the possibilities. The chances of 
achieving unanimity among the commissioners were slim 
to nil, and anyway a consensus was bound to subject the 
" as opposed to irresponsible, criticism. Con- 



report to valid. 



ed that “others 
their own cone! 



one. Whenever 
ever he set free 



sequently the report listed a few possibilities and conclud- 

^ J .1 . £C 1 I 



may study Lee Oswald’s life and arrive at 
usions as to lus possible motives.” 



H 

activities were 
manner; the avalanche of facts tended to obscure a salient 



OWEVER REASONABLE AND SOUND THIS NON- 
coiiclusion was, what is striking in retrospect is 
hovv a very plausible motive was buried. Ample 
details about Oswald’s extraordinary political 
provided, but in a detached and clinical 



Oswald actually took violent action, when- 
: his internal demons, it was on a political 
stage. This was true when he attempted suicide in 1959, 
after the Soviets initially refused his defection, and again 
in April 1963, v^hen he stalked a right-wing retired general 
named Edwin A. Walker. Walker and Kennedy had one 
thing in common in Oswald’s eyes: their anti-Communism, 
especially their ^ntipathy to the “purer” Cuban Revolution 
that- had captured Oswald’s imagination. (Walker had 
called Jor “liquidating the scourge that has descended on 
Cuba.”) The Noy^ember murder was first of all an act of op- 
portunity by a bent personality, but Kennedy was not in all 
likelihood a random victim of Oswald. 

How did this de-emphasis occur? The most important fac-. 
tor was the cautiousness described above. The commis- 
sion s task was not to promote speculation and theorizing, 
no matter how pl ausible. Another significant, if perhaps less 
conscious, element was the dominant role lawyers played 
on the commissiDn and in writing the report. In the m ost 
tren cd^lnt criticism of the Warren Rep ort.e.V6r-4o>a ppear, a 
1965 Es^M/rTafticle, the critic Dwight ‘Mardr.n<il4 
^ ^~Tte“co mmii^Sh’s coiiclusions'^ t called the report a 
prosecutor s bn6f tiiat f^ed to meet its overarching purpose, 
which was to pnjduce an objective account of what hap- 
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pened in Dallas. Because the report was written by law- 
yers, Macdonald said it had a telling defect: “omnivorous 
incluMveness. . . . [the] prose is at best workmanlike but 
too often turgidly legalistic or pompously official. It obscures 
the strong points of its case, and many are very strong, 

under a midden-heap of inessential facts Its tone is that 

of the advocate, smoothing away or sidestepping objec- 
tions to his ‘case’ rather than the impartial judge or the 
researcher welcoming all data with detached curiosity ” 
Oswald’s seriousness about his politics was buried under a 
niidden-neap” of facts. 



s Macdonald put it, the 

report was a prosecutor^s brief, 
not an objective account. 






Three commission members leave the Texas School Book 
Depository building after visiting the assassination scene. 



Yet th^e was also a political tinge to the depiction of 
Oswald. The same Cold War imperative that had led to the 
formation of the commission persisted as an undercurrent 
tooughout the investigation, and it ultimately detached 
Oswald from the politics that had animated him. At the 
rammission’s first executive session in December, former 
Director of Central Intelligence Allen Dulles, one of the 
members most sensitive to Cold War considerations, gave 
eac of his colleagues a book on the history of presidential 
assassinations in America. Nearly every killer, would-be 
or successful, had been a lone psychopath. Dulles suggest- 
^ colleagues that Oswald fitted the historical pattern; 

a isturbed nonentity, in other words, purchased a mail- 
order rifle and used it to murder the President of the Unit- 
e tates. Later Dulles wrote what he hoped would be an 
appen ix to the report on the topic of presidential assassins. 



The manner in which the report described Oswald’s i 

preferred legal counsel is also revealing. That Oswald had . 

wanted to retain John Abt, or a lawyer who “believes as i 

I believe” and would “understand what this case is all 
about,” was a sure indication that Oswald had intended to 
exploit his upcomirig trial as a megaphone for his peculiar ' 

brand of politics. But the report drew no meaning at all 
from Oswald’s clear preference. All three references to Abt 
simply describe him as a “New York attorney” (or lawyer), 
not mentioning his ties to Communist-party figures. The 
commission’s inclination to de-emphasize Oswald’s politics 
was mightily reinforced by another external Cold-War 
imperative. As ihe staff, to its great chagrin, learned 
the CIA limited its cooperation with 
I according to its own internal rules. The 
intention of volunteering information 
1 subversion of Castro’s regime, includ- 
dassination plots that stretched back to 
administration, even though Oswald 
:cted the worst about U.S. policy and 
by its hostility. And there was no clue 
that the CIA was: holding back, for it did readily share 
some highly classified secrets, like the communications 
intercepts. Suspicion of the FBI actually ran far higher, 
because of J. Edgar Hoover’s well-known predilection 
for holding himself above the Igyv. 
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W HEN THE CIA’S OMISSIONS WERE FINALLY 
revealed in the mid-1970s, the agency 
wsis roundly pilloried by Congress and in 
the: news media. Nothing was more devas- 
tating to the Warj-en Commission’s reputation, nothing 
more “weakened the credibility of the Warren Report,” 
CBS s anchorman Walter Cronkite observed. The com- 
mission’s staff had grown used to bogus “new” revelations 
by conspiracy bu ffs, but this genuinely distressed and 
even angered them. And most Americans, unschooled in 
the niceties of compartmented information and the need 
to know, found incomprehensible the notion that the 
r- dissembled in the midst of a national trauma. 

Could the CIA ever bt; .counted on to tell the whole truth 
about toe assassination? And if the government could so lie 
to Itself— let alone to the public— what wasn’t possible? 

is revelation ma de the Warren Commission into a 
national joke. For a few citizens, of course, the supposed 
inadequacy of the commission’s investigation had been 
manifest as early as 1966; others had gone through a more 
gradual disillusionment that reflected their declining faith 
in government after Wetnam and Watergate. But for most 
the mvestigation had n^ver before come under such a cloud, 
except during a^ssmg ^ntrQyers y over the President’s 
autopsy riiat had'’Eeen Jai rly easily resol ved. Now doubts 
were sudrEKaTeven Cong^^'Felt coiii^elled to revisit the 
entire matteii after fourteen years of self-restraint unprece- 
dented for that publicity-hungry body. 

When the House Select Committee on Assassinations 
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issued its final report, in 1979, it castigated the CIA for with- 
holding information. Yet some members of the commis- 
sion must have pretty well known the CIA wasn’t being 
entirely open. Allen Dulles had extensive knowledge about 
CIA workings and U.S. efforts to overthrow Castro since 
March 1960, including proposed assassination plots. John 
McCloy, chief negotiator during the Cuban missile crisis, 
was quite familiar with the governmentwide effort to sub- 
vert Castro’s regime. And two other commissioners, Richard 
Russell and Gerald Ford, sat in on closed-door, unminuted 
congressional hearings about CIA budgets, policies, and 
covert activities. Ford confirmed that in 1963-64 he was 
aware of agency efforts to subvert Castro, with the excep- 
tion of proposed assassination plots. And Russell, who 
dominated congressional involvement in intelligence mat- 
ters, was a stout believer in covert activities. Far from being 
an inquisitive, troublesome overseeg “Mr. Senate” acted as 
the CIA’s protector and advocate on Capitol Hill. There is 
no indication that he viewed his role on the commission 
any differently. Not one of these four — out of seven — 
commissioners shared whatever special insight he had with 
the staff, nor is that really surprising. These men were 
steeped in the Cold War and in what sometimes had to be 
done to wage it. 

Consider, too, the actions of those officials outside the 
commission who had the standing and power to bring 
any relevant information to Warren’s attention had they cho- 
sen to do so. In particular, consider the role of Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy. He played a unique part: Not 
only was he the brother of the slain President, but he had 
virtually unrivaled knowledge about anti-Castro activities. 
Indeed, more than any other official, the thirty-eight-year- 
old Kennedy embodied the harsh political, institution- 
al, and personal dilemmas that existed in the assassin- 
ation’s wake. Any reconsideration of the Warren Commis- 
sion must address RFK’s role directly. His response is a 
Rosetta stone. 

T he standard explanation for RFK’s seeming 
uninterest in the commission, as put forward in 
biographies and, memoirs by friends, is that he 
simply found the subject too painful. Although 
kept fully apprised of the commission’s progress, he emo- 
tionally recused himself from the investigation. As RFK 
told close associates. Jack was dead and nothing he could 
do would bring him back. In The Death of a President 
William Manchester writes that many of the Kennedy clan 
who were crushed by the assassination managed to right 
themselves after the funeral — rbut not RFK. During the 
spring of 1964 a “brooding Celtic agony . . . darkenjed] 
Kennedy’s life.” He was nonfunctional for hours at a time 
and to those closest to him seemed almost in physical pain. 

What genuinely sent RFK reeling may have been what the 
historian Robert Jay Lifton calls “survivor guilt,” a feeling 
that he should have died instead of the President. In the end, 
the raw probability, after all conspiracies were ruled out, 
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was that the administration’s obsession with Castro had 
inadvertently motivated a politicized sociopath. Oswald 
had seen embodied in President Kennedy all American 
opposition to Castto, but it was Robert Kennedy, more than 
his brothei; who had played the driving role in the anti- 
Castro subversion. RFK’s involvement had begun just two 
days after the inauguration, when at the new President’s 
behest the new Attorney General had been included in the 
first of seven CIA briefings on the plans to invade Cuba. 
Attorneys General had never before participated in such 
: that was only the beginning. 



deliberations, but 



FTER TTIE BAY OF PiGS DEBACLE, IN APRIL 1961, 
the Pres 
Taylor 



A the President ordered RFK to help Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor poke around the Agency and find out 
what had gone wrong. Operating with his usual 
zeal, Robert Kenr edy immersed himself in Agency affairs 
over the next two months, and the more he understood of 
the CIA’s capabiliifes, the more ardent a champion he be- 
came. Precisely because the Bay of Pigs was such a catas- 
trophe, the Kennedys grew more determined than ever to see 
Castro deposed. 

While Castro ej'ected a sign near the invasion site that 
read WELCOME TO the site of THE' HrST DEFEAT OF IMPERI- 
ALISM IN THE WESIERN HEMISPHERE, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration resumed plotting against him in earnest. By Novem- 
ber 1961 another covert plan, code-named Mongoose, was 
moving into high gear. This time the operation aimed to 
destabilize Castro’s regime rather than overthrow it. In 
concert with overtly hostile diplomatic and economic poli- 
cies, every possible covert tactic would be brought to bear, 
including sabotage, psychological warfare, and proposed 
assassination plots ; and the President installed his brother 
as czar over the entire, governmentwide operation. As Sen. 
Harris Wofford (then a White House aide) wrote in his 
1980 memoir. Of Kennedys & Kings, “The Attorney Gen- 
eral was the drivir g force behind the clandestine effort to 
overthrow Castro. From inside accounts of the pressure he 
was putting on the CIA to ‘get Castro,’ he seemed like a 
wild man who was out-ClAing the CIA.” 

For the first nine months of 1962, Mongoose was the 
administration’s top covert priority, and Castro next to an 
obsession for Robert Kennedy. RFK’s single-minded micro- 
management extended to almost daily telephone conver- 
sations with Richard Helms, deputy director of the CIA, 
during which calls the volatile Attorney General applied 
white heat” pressure. As Helms told Newsweek in 1993, 
We had a whip on our backs. If I take off my shirt. I’ll 
show you the scar!i.”.It was abundantly clear that Castro 
was to be gotten rid of. 

In 1962 the Attorney General even aecided the Mafia 
could be useful in Mongoose operations. He ordered the 
CIA to assign a case officer to meet with Mafia figures. “It 
was Bobby and his secretary (Angie Novello) who called the 
officer on what used to be called at the Agency a secure line, 
[to] give him a na^e, an address, and where he would 



meet with the Mafia people,” recalls Samuel Halpera, a re- 
tired CIA official involved in Mongoose. The ensuing con- 
versations contradicted almost every rule for clandestine 
operations the CIA had, and to add insult to injury, noth- 
ing useful ever developed from rheni. “We thought it was 
stupid, silly, ineffective, and wasteful,” says Halpern. “But 
we were under orders, and we did it.” 

The CIA pursued Mongoose with determined vigor until 
the Cuban missile crisis put the United States and the Soviet 
Union at the brink of nuclear war. After that some advisers 
got Kennedy to take tentative steps toward trying to wean 
Castro from the Soviets, because the Cuban leader was 
smarting over the Russian “betrayal.” But the dominant 
U.S. policy remained intensely hostile. “Our interest lies in 
avoiding the kind of commitment that unduly ties our 
hands in dealing with the Castro regime while it lasts,” 



the possession of the Department of Justice” had been sent 
to the commission. He added that he had “no suggestions to 
make at this time regarding any additional investigation 
which should be undertaken by the Commission prior to the 
publication of its report.” 



s 




wrote Secretary of State Dean Rusk in a 1962 document 
only recently declassified. Ultimately, a more modest pro- 
gram of covert subversion was reintroduced by mid-1963. 
As before, it included the tactic of “neutralizing” Castro. 

Despite the manifest relevance of these activities to the 
Warren inquiry, Robert Kennedy studiously avoided sharing 
any information about them with the commission — even 
when Earl Warren specifically asked him to. As David Belin, 
a counsel to the Warren Commission, recounts in Final 
Disclosure, Warren informed RFK of the commission’s 
progress, in a letter dated June 11, 1964, and asked him if 
he was aware of any “additional information relating to the 
assassination of President John E Kennedy which has not 
been sent to the Commission.” Warren emphasized in par- 
ticular the importance of any information suggesting a 
“domestic or foreign conspiracy.” 

Kennedy wrote in response that “all information ... in 



EVERAL ACCOUNTS MAKE IT CLEAR THAT ROBERT 
Kennedy’s immediate instinct after the assassination 
was to look for a Cuban connection to Oswald, 
among either pro-Castro elements or Bay of Pigs 
veterans repatriated from Havana in December 1962. He 
asked McCone if Agency-connected persons had killed 
JFK “in a way that [McCone] couldn’t lie to me, and 
[McCone replied] they hadn’t.” Through close associates, 
RFK also made other discreet inquires about perceived 
administration enemies right after the assassination: What 
was Jimmy Hoffa’s reaction? Were Chicago 
mobsters involved? 

Small wonder that in the black months after 
the murder Robert Kennedy became absorbed 
by the work of the Greek tragedians. He ap- 
parently found solace in one passage from 
Aeschylus, for he underlined it: “All arro- 
gance will reap a harvest rich in tears. God 
calls men to a heavy reckoning for over- 
weening pride.” Belin also tells of a 1975 
conver sation he had with McCone after news 
of the proposed assassination plots finally 
surfaced along with the fact that Robert 
Kennedy had overseen those plans. As Belin 
describes it, “McCone replied that for the 
first time he could now understand the reac- 
tions cif Kennedy right after the assassination 
when the two of them were alone. McCone 
said he felt there was something troubling 
Kennedy that he was not disclosing. ... [It 
was KtcCone’s] personal belief that Robert 
Kennedy had personal feelings of guilt be- 
cause he was directly or indirectly involved 
with the anti-Castro planning.” 



In the case of RE 
dictated silence was 



!C, of course, the national security that 
reinforced by a very personal impera- 



tive. As the reputation of the slain President soared, Robert 
Kennedy bore the burden of protecting that reputation 
and carrying its legacy. Already he had sought to insulate his 
brother from debacles (the Bay of Pigs) and turn near ca- 
tastrophes into triumphs of calibrated, statesmanlike pol- 
icy (the Cuban missUe crisis). Full disclosure surely would 
have threatened the emerging Camelot view of the Kennedy 
Presidency and, it mpst be said, RFK’s fortunes as well. His 
own political stock was skyrocketing after the assassination. 

On the first occasion when he spoke directly about Os- 
wald, Kennedy said exactly what the Warren Commission 
would eventually r^ort. He told a student questioner in 
Poland in June 1964, “I believe it was done by a man . . . 
who was a misfit in society. . . . [He] felt that the only way 
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